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be confined to the few. One may say in passing, however,
that under the right conditions children make surprisingly
fine efforts in this direction. But the school cannot cater for
the education of immortal artists, poets, and composers; the
most it can do is to provide conditions which will not impede
the development of any potential genius who may, appear.
Yet it is given to all to appreciate works of art with some degree
of fullness, and, psychologically speaking, there is always a
* doing' element in genuine appreciation. When a poem is
read .and enjoyed it is, in a very real sense, remade by the
reader, The sympathetic reader takes the printed page,
which, after all, is only a record of the poet's creation, not
the creation itself, and transfigures the mere possibility of a
poem into a glowing masterpiece, co-operating, perhaps, with
Shakespeare himself. In this sense a' doing' element is essential
to all appreciation.
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